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editorial 


LOST 


one congregation a year 


This Editorial appeared 
originally in the North Caro- 
lina “Lutheran.” We thought 
you would be interested, so 
we're sharing it with you. 


Evangelism is being emphasized. Home missions are being pro- 
moted. North Carolina Lutherans are slowly awakening from com- 
placent sleep to the realization that Christ meant them when he 
said, “Go ye,” and that “all the world” includes those outside the 
Lutheran church. 


New mission congregations are being started each year. New 
areas are surveyed and preparations made for the time when men 
and money will be available for more missions. Always, there i 
more need than money, and more opportunity than resources. 


Yet, in spite of it all, the N. C. synod loses the equivalent o 
one congregation a year in the area where it can least afford it. Th 
young people between 12 and 25 that we lose each year would 
make a good-sized congregation. 


We soothe our conscience, ignore our responsibility and con 
clude that nothing much can be done for our youth at that age 
“They have the Luther League!” That's just it. They have the league 
They run the league. And they do it well, with little or no adul 
guidance and assistance. 


When a father teaches his son to drive a car, he doesn’t aban- 
don him to his own endeavors as soon as he learns to shift the 
gears. Rather, he rides alongside him and provides from his years 
of experience helpful advice and guidance. The son drives, but the 
father is close at hand. When a young man is confirmed, he is too 
often left to his own endeavors without experienced guidance and 
advice. He may be able to recognize the “stop” and “go” signs, 
but he lacks the experience to make the long trip ahead to Chris- 
tian maturity without help along the way. 


Congregations too often practice a “hands-off” policy where 
their young people are concerned. “The Luther League is their or- 
ganization. Let them run it the best they can. If young people are 
not captured by its program, then something is wrong with the 
program.” Seldom is it realized that the deadness of a league can 
be due to the execution of the program, and not necessarily to the 
program itself. 


In recent years the program of the Luther League of America 
has been intensified. It has become more complicated, for we live 
in a complicated society. Its program is challenging. But it bogs 
down too frequently at the state and local level. This is partly 
due to the lack of adult enthusiasm, support, guidance, and assist- 
ance. 


Large congregations are recognizing the need for full or part- 
time youth workers in their own programs. Other synods are pro- 
viding for their youth by calling full-time workers. The N. C. synod 
could provide for its youth in similar fashion. 


Evangelism is important. Home missions are essential. But the 
youth of our church should not be abandoned. It will cost. It will 
add to the synodical overhead expenses. But can we afford to neglect 
any longer this important segment of our church? 


YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


- Convention reports filter in 


CONVENTIONS 


VIRGINIA 

Attendance of 220 leaguers broke 
records at the Virginia Synod conven- 
tion, held at Marion College. 

Highlights included Holy Commu- 
nion at Ebenezer Evangelical Lutheran 
Church with sermon by the Rev. A. G. 
Youngblood, Toledo, Ohio. Banquet 
was held Wednesday evening with the 
Rev. V. A. Moyer, Jr., Shenandoah, as 
main speaker. Toastmistress was Flor- 
ence Fray of Marion. 

At the business session a new corps 
of officers was elected. They were in- 
stalled at a Matin service by the Rev. 
R. G. Shultz, pastor of the host church. 
Officers include Bobby Booher, Bris- 
tol, Tenn., president; Luther Mauney, 
Jr., Arlington, vice-president; Judy 
Greer, Marion, secretary; Adrienne 
Anderson, Salem, treasurer; Gladys 
Ulrich, Knoxville, Tenn., statistician; 
Carolyn Burchard. Christian vocation ; 
Randy Jones, missions; Marsha Lau- 
derback, social action; Charles Pascoe, 
Jr., evangelism; Ann Shultz, recrea- 
tion; and Ann Ulrich, editor. Mrs. 
Kenneth Price was appointed member- 
at-large. 
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Discussion groups were held ea 
morning following the message p 
sented by the Rev. F. K. Efrid. Wo 
shops included Lutheran belief, p 
sented by the Rev. J. L. Link, Brist 
Tenn.; and Lutheran worship by I 
John H. Fray, president of Mari 
College. LLA representative was Ju 
Ford. 


BRITISH GUIANA 

Using I Corinthians 10:31 for 
basis of the theme, ‘Whatever \ 
Do,” the young people of the Ev: 
gelical Lutheran Church in Brit 
Guiana met in New Amsterdam | 
their 1956 convention. 

Panel discussions were led on vari¢ 
subjects pertaining to the Lutl 
League program or service in | 
church. Speakers were the Rev. E. 
Meyer, Siegfred Lyken, Herbert Bare 
Dr. Walter Singh, Rev. H. C. Magal 
Ruth Zartman, Albert Hugh, Dr. Ww 
Farris, and Dr. G. G. Parker. | 

A contest was held to choose 
Luther League. Winner was Ju 
Singh and she received her cro 
from Dr. Farris. 

Newly elected officers are Er 
Ritchie, president; David Baich 
vice president; Mavis Henry, se 
tary; Herbert Baron, treasurer, 
Rev. H. C. Magalee, advisor. 


»~ACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


Convention of the Pacific Southwest 

nod, at Fresno, California, over La- 
or Day weekend, was highlighted 
nd spotlighted by inspirational ser- 
nons by the Rev. Ross Hidy. Pastor 
didy is Western regional director of 
vangelism. His subject was “Me” 
nd he closed the convention with a 
tirring sermon on the ministry and 
liaconate entitled “Thee.” 
The Rev. Kenneth Hartzheim, ad- 
isor, and Rev. Kenneth Olson, assis- 
ant advisor, officiated with the candle- 
ight installation of officers. They were 
ided by outgoing president, Jim Miley, 
vho is presently attending Wittenberg 
ollege. Officers are Dave Bowman, 
fesident; Sandy Wilson, vice presi- 
ent; Cornelia Young, corresponding 
ecretary; Betty Crouser, recording 
ecretary; Terry Thompson, financial 
2cretary; and Beverly Presser, treas- 
rer. 


WE. ME SP 


minnesota officers 


MINNESOTA 


Delegates to the Minnesota Luther 
League convention at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, put their trust 
in the fairer sex. Four girls were elect- 
ed to the executive committee. They are 
Joyce Johnson, president; Peg Peder- 
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sen, vice president; Juniata Jenner, 
secretary; and Beth Rilling, treasurer. 

Other officers are Danny Buendorf, 
Christian vocation; Jane Caverly, evan- 
gelism; Phil Heir, mission; Marilyn 
Mattson, social action; Forbes Martin- 
son, recreation ;-Raynelle Freeburg, in- 
termediates; Dave Lavold, Lake Camp 
representative; Marisue Green, archiv- 
ist; Carol Johnson, financial secretary ; 
Dick Dordan, ‘Extender’ editor; Carol 
Jacobsen, newsletter editor; Carol 
Sauer, national convention promotion 
chairman; and Ramona Laterneau, sta- 
tistical secretary. 

Speakers at the convention were the 
Rev. Donovan Myers, Rev. Clarence 
B. Lund, and Rev. Hilbert Johnson. 
The theme was “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” 


Lids’ Kids—Bible Bee 

Long Island district has a new fea- 
ture in its program for intermediates 
this year. An old fashioned Bible bee 
has been added. 

Questions will be distributed to 
leagues and each group will have a 
local elimination contest. Each church 
will be represented by the winner at 
the district’s intermediate rally in 
January where a district Bible Bee will 
be held. 


Dreams Become Reality 

The childhood dreams of Rosemarie 
Beuchsel have come true. A native of 
Silesia, this 35-year-old actress has 
wanted to come to America all her 
life: 

She worked with a theatrical com- 
pany in Frankfurt since the end of the 
war. A graduate of an interpreter’s 
school, she speaks fluent English. 

Aided by the Lutheran Refugee Serv- 


ice, she has been provided with tl 
necessary job and housing which e 
ables her to come to this country und 
the U.S. Refugee Relief Act of 195 
Miss Beuchsel will settle in Bellin 
ham, Washington, and work as 
housekeeper in the home of her spo 
sor, Dr. Julius K. Neils. 


Precedent in Student Work 
For the first time in the history 
Lutheran student work in America, 
layman has been chosen as administt 
tive secretary of a Lutheran stude 
foundation. Osgood Magnuson, § 
Paul, Minn., who during the past ye 
has been acting state 4-H club lead 
was named jointly by the board of « 
rectors of the Lutheran student founc 
tion of the State of Minnesota and t 
division of college and university wo 

of the National Lutheran Council. 

Mr. Magnuson began his work 
October, as successor to the Rev. W 
liam Larsen. The latter resigned to < 
cept the presidency of the United Eva 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

Born at Wheaton, Minn., Mr. Ma 
nuson married Ethel Gustafson of B: 
rett, Minn., in 1945. They have thr 
children: 


lowan New LSA President 

Arthur J. Diers, student at Wa 
burg theological seminary, Dubuqi 
Iowa, was elected president of t 
Lutheran Student Association 
America when the group met at Gett 
burg College in August. 

Arthur is the son of Rev. and M 
H. A. Diers of Immanuel Luther 
Church (ALC), Titonka, Iowa. 
succeeds Gordon J. Dahl, a midd 
at Luther theological seminary, 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Sisters Win Scholarships 


Sisters, Donna and Judith Heine, 
have been awarded scholarships to 
Lutheran colleges for the school year 
1956-57. Donna, 19, and a junior at 

ewberry College, was the recipient 
of a $400 scholarship grant from the 
Board of Higher Education. Judith, 
17, freshman at Wagner College, was 
awatded a $400 scholarship by the 
trustees of the college. 


Active in many of the organizations 
at Newberry College, Donna is man- 
aging editor of ‘The Indian’, college 
newspaper, and president of the New- 
berry College Players, drama group. 


Judith graduated from Savannah 
High School, Savannah Georgia, with 
honors. In school she was active in the 
senior Beta club and studentcouncil. An 
outstanding girl scout, Judith has been 
awarded the God and country award; 
she is a curved bar scout. 


Both girls, the daughters of Rev. 
Francis J. Heine, pastor of the Luth- 
eran Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Garden City, Georgia, have been active 
in the Luther League on the local and 
synodical level. 


During the summer the sisters have 
done service work for the ULCA. 
Donna spent July and August at Passa- 
vant hospital, Pittsburgh. Last year, 
under summer service, she worked as 
a counselor at River Crest preventori- 
um, a children’s home near Philadel- 
phia. 

Judith spent the summer as a cara- 
vanner for the LLA. She traveled 
through Nevada, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. She was a caravanner last year 
also, going to New York, New Jer- 
sey, and eastern Canada. 


sisters 


informal study 


Pinecrest Is Youth-Planned 


Pinecrest Luther League Leadershi 
School prides itself on the fact thi 
much of the planning and operation 
placed in the hands of the youn 
people. The school is sponsored 
Long Island, South Shore, and Brook 
lyn Districts. 

A cabin-leader system is advant: 
geous in developing leadership amo 
the leaguers through actual experienc 
as well as training. Various phases ¢ 
the recreation program are directed b 
experienced campers. A student cou 
cil and curriculum committee, compo 
ed of campers, work throughout t 
year, planning for the school. 

This year Pinecrest had an all-ti 
high in attendance. Perhaps the be 
proof of its success is the number ¢ 
veteran campers who return year afte 


Many Cards “Inexcusable” 


| Two labor leaders today bemoaned 
he increasing failure to invoke the 
ame of Christ on Christmas cards. 
emarks of Earl W. Jimerson and Pat- 
ick E. Gorman, president and secre- 
ary-treasurer respectively, of amalga- 
ated meat cutters and butcher work- 
en (AFL-CIO), were printed in an 
ditorial in the union’s official publica- 
ion. 


They told their 320,000 members 
hat cards which bear messages as 
‘Season’s Greetings’ and “Happy 
olidays’” instead of mentioning the 
ame of the Saviour were “inexcus- 
ble.” 

Their statements read, ‘“We have no- 
‘iced each year that a good portion of 
he five or six hundred greeting cards 
we receive at Christmas time fail to 

ention the name of Christ. 

_ “A wreath of holly does not neces- 
sarily indicate a closeness to the Sav- 
iour. The mention of His name does, 
unless it is used profanely. 

“Any effort to take Christ out of 
Christmas is inexcusable. Whether we 
be Jews or Christians, Mohammedans 
or Buddhists, if we intend to send a 
card to reach a Christian friend Dec. 
25th, it should be a ‘Christmas’ card.” 


Co-education Is Unwholesome 


The Minister of Education, Ichiro 
Kiyose, recently declared that Japan’s 
co-educational system should be abol- 
ished because of its ‘‘unwholesome ef- 
fects” on the students. The implica- 
tion appears to be that co-education is 
responsible for juvenile delinquency. 

Under Allied occupation after WW 
II, the educational system. was com- 
pletely reorganized on the American 


democratic pattern,.By 1954 .co-educa- 
tion had been established in 1800 of 
Japan’s 3200 high schools. 


In some areas co-education was 
viewed with disfavour for economic 
reasons. Certain prefectures claimed it 
was increasing their financial burdens 
since too few girls were seeking high- 
er education to justify the cost of pro- 
viding co-educational facilities in col- 
leges and universities. In other areas, 
objections were based on “fear that 
girls would become masculinized.” 


In the face of the Minister's recent 
attack on co-education which he wishes 
to see abolished, educators and a large 
segment of the public are expressing 
the belief that the wheels of Japan’s 
postwar democracy may be brought to 
a halt and that parents may be denied 
the right to a voice in the education of 
their young. 


Louisville Election 


At a fall meeting of the Louisville 
district Luther League, John Rufer, 
LUTHER LIFE correspondent, was 
elected president. Sydney Rau is vice 
president; Joan Easter, secretary; and 
Charles Imhoff, treasurer. The constitu- 
tion was ratified and the district is 
officially an auxiliary of the Synodical 
Luther League. 


Readers will be interested in 
knowing that Charles F. Kurfess 
(see ‘‘Lutheran in Politics,” Sep- 
tember, page 22) is now to be 


addressed as ‘The Honorable 
Charles F. Kurfess,’’ member of 
the Ohio state house of repre- 
sentatives. 


Hulas for Huis 

This summer, Camp  Yolijwa 
(YOuth Llving the Jesus WAy), Ha- 
waiian Islands, decided to be different 
by having a Hawaiian theme rather 
than the usual Indian one. Huis re- 
placed tribes; aliis replaced chiefs; and 
coconut hats took the place of head- 
bands. ° 

Campers were divided into four 
huis. Each hui had its own song, yell, 
and hula. The huis were the Mauna 
Loas, the Waialeales, the Haleakalas, 
the Kaalas, named after the largest 
mountains on the four main islands. 

Campers and staff members repre- 
sented the 5 ULCA churches in the 
Territory. 


Youth Program in India 

Major youth programs are bein, 
developed all over India. A Yout 
Welfare Division has been set up 1 
the national government. Under thi 
division, two successful youth festival 
have been held, in which college stu 
dents from every part of the countr 
participated. 

At the state level, 600 youth camp 
have been organized in the past yea 
with a participation of 60,000 peopl 
whose work has included building 
reconditioning village roads, diggin 
wells, erecting schools and communit 
houses, conducting classes in literac 
and social sciences, and setting up rec 
reational programs. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LUTHERAN CHURCHES I THE UNITED STATES 
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?vangelism Rally for Leaguers 

Luther Leaguers of Baltimore, Mary- 
nd, participated in the city’s Lutheran 
vangelism mission week. A youth 
ally, held jointly with young people 
trom the American Lutheran Church 
as the starting point for these young 
aguers. 

Various missioners presented evan- 
elism as a part of Luther League ac- 
ivities. Presentations were followed by 
nformal discussion. The Rev. Reginald 
dolle spoke on “Is Evangelism for 
Youth?” The Rev. Richard E. Man- 
uing’s subject was “Our Average Lu- 
her League Reaches Less than One- 
dalf of the Youth in Our Own Con- 
gregations. Why?’ “Can Luther 
eaguers Win Outside Youth to the 
church ?”” was the theme of a presen- 
ation by the Rev. Morris G. Zumbrun. 

Following the rally, a mass leader- 
ship rally was held in a nearby theater. 
Here, 2,367 young people and adults 
gathered to worship. Unity of the 
tire group toward the coming mis- 
ion was expressed when the lights 
were dimmed and everyone sang the 
‘Lord’s Prayer.” 


Have old copies of High 
Ideals you could share with 
others ? Miss Ruth Zartman, mis- 
sionary in British Guiana, would 
like to have copies for use in the 
Luther League there. Send the 
manuals to British Guiana Lu- 
ther League, Lutheran Courts, 
New Amsterdam 2, British 
Guiana. 


Cattle as Ambassadors 

A herd of cattle bearing ‘food and 
friendship’ has been donated by 
American church people for shipment 
to the Soviet Union. The endeavor is 
sponsored by the Heifer Project of 
New Windsor, Maryland. The project 
has been sending livestock and poultry 
to war-battered or agriculturally-under- 
developed countries since 1944. 

This is the first shipment in which 
the basic purpose is to show that good 
will exists throughout the world. It is 
a mutual endeavor. The Soviet Union 
is providing all transportation costs and 
return passage for three volunteer cat- 
tlemen. The three “seagoing cowboys”’ 
and the 52 head of livestock sailed for 
Odessa, Russia, on September 30. 


Peaceful Europe for Youth 

Who will succeed Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer? Recently the Chancellor 
gave his own answer to a group of 
correspondents when he said, “I am 
basing my hopes on German youth.” 

German youth today is enthusiastic 
for a united Europe. A recent meet- 
ing in Dusseldorf brought out 150 
delegates of the Federation of Euro- 
pean Youth. At the meeting they dis- 
cussed the draft of a European Youth 
Plan. 

A Franco-German youth program 
has been established through which 
groups of French and Germans meet 
in each other's countries. French and 
German teachers have adopted this 
pledge: “We not only want to teach 
our children to read and write, we 
want to help them to become human 
beings who understand their neighbors 
and can live in peace with them.” 
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White Problem Is Menace 

Asians are wondering if the prob- 
lem confronting America is not a 
“white problem” rather than a Negro 
one. The front page treatment which 
the foreign press is giving to inci- 
dents involving Negroes in the U.S. 
may have long-range percussions. 

The question raised in many an 
Asiatic mind is this: If America can- 
not guarantee constitutional rights for 
her own pigmented citizens, how can 
it suggest or promise to Africa and 
Asia the equality and security which 
they now demand? This problem arises 
at a time when Red forces are beck- 
oning in a very inviting manner to the 
leaders of Asiatic countries. 


Wagner Students to be 
Shot 

Wagner College is cooperating with 
the New York department of health in 
its efforts to provide polio shots to all 
persons between the ages of 20 and 40. 
It is the first college in the metropoli- 
tan area to report its intention of tak- 
ing advantage of the polio vaccination 
program offered to colleges and uni- 
versities. 

All students enrolled at Wagner, to- 
taling 1681, as well as faculty and staff 
members are eligible for the vaccine 
free of charge. 


Recipe for a Luther League 
Thrill 
1 bunch of sound Luther Leaguer 
(even young, green ones may b 
used ) : 
5 familiar hymns 
1 familiar Scripture passage 
3, short, interesting talks 
Season well with prayers 
Put contents into county nal 
and mix with a roomful of aged, crip 
pled, and unfortunate people. War 
with Christian love and garnish wit 
smiles and hand clasps. Serve on 
Sunday afternoon. 


Language Assistants Neede 

The Institute of International Ed 
cation has positions available in th 
secondary schools of West German 
for American teachers to serve as En 
lish language assistants. Basic requir 
ments under the U.S. government pr 
gram are U.S. citizenship, bachelor 
degree, working knowledge of Ge 
man, and good health. 

Preference will be given to cand 
dates not more than 35 years old, wit 
preparation in English or history, an 
with broad experience in extra-curric 
lar as well as academic activities. Su 
cessful applicants will receive Fu 
bright grants to cover travel, tuitio 
maintenance books and incidentals f 
an academic year. 


“What's wrong with the modern generation?” It all 
starts in the public school where the teacher is afraid 
of the principal, the principal is afraid of the superin- 
tendent, the superintendent is afraid of the school board, 
the school board is afraid of the parents, the parents are 
afraid of the kids, and the kids are afraid of NOBODY! 
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Church Sets New Record 


Church membership in the United 
States has gone over the 100,000,000 
nark for the first time in the nation’s 
iistory. A yearbook, published by the 
ational Council of Churches, lists 
Oe church members of all 
faiths in the United States for 1955— 
2,679,918 more than the previous 
year, 

— Today 35.5% of Americans are 
members of Protestant churches and 
20.3% are Roman Catholic. The Bap- 
tists continue to be the largest Protes- 
ant group with 18,793,097 members 
in 27 Baptist church bodies. The Luth- 
2rans are in third place with 7,059,593 
in 19 Lutheran bodies. 


Membership Increases 


Lutheran churches in America have 

reached a combined membership of 
7,372,938 in 1955. For the eleventh 
consecutive year, the highest numer- 
ical increase was made by the Luth- 
eran Church-Missouri Synod. Its gain 
of 75,244 baptized members has boost- 
2d total membership to 2,076,379. The 
Missouri Synod is the second largest 
Lutheran body in America. 
_ The ULCA, largest of the sixteen, 
reported an increase of 64,422 mem- 
ders or 2.9 per cent for a total mem- 
pership of 2,270,702. 


Polish Deaconesses Are Active 


The presence of deaconesses and the 
extent of their work in the Evangelical 
Church of the Augsburg Confession in 
Poland was of special interest to the 
Rev. Mogens Zeuthen of the Lutheran 
World Federation during his recent 
visit in Poland. According to the Rev. 
Mr. Zeuthen, deaconess work is more 


curtailed, or does not exist at all, in 
other eastern European countries. 

In Poland, deaconesses are ‘very ac- 
tive’ he said, although their number 
has decreased from 200 before the war 
to between 50 and 60 at present. Their 
work includes caring for two orphan- 
ages, two homes for the aged, nursing 
in a state hospital, and serving as parish 
deaconesses. The number of deacon- 
esses has been reduced because nearly 
all the German sisters, along with most 
of the German population in Poland, 
returned to Germany at the outbreak 
of the war. 

All expenses for welfare institutions 
are carried by the churches and it has 
been a great burden for them. The 
Polish churches have been self-support- 
ing for the first time in their history 
since the end of the war. There are an 
estimated 220,000 members in the 
Polish Lutheran church. 


Homes for German Youth 


Approximately 140 young Germans, 
men and women, who are still home- 
less, or who have been released from 
prison as juvenile offenders, will have 
a housing development of their own 
at the north-east end of Hannover. 
Twenty-four houses have been built, 
or are being built, through the sup- 
port of the Quakers and the govern- 
ment of Lower Saxony. 

Workshops will be built in the 
neighborhood to provide training and 
work for the young people. A com- 
munity hall for adult education will 
be available. The purpose of this proj- 
ect is to give these relicts of the war 
a sense of responsibility, a home, and 
a new opportunity to develop a pro- 
fession. 
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ONE WORLD 
ONE MISSION 


fires are breaking out 


all over 


by John Schmidt 


We modern Christians are sufferin; 
from vocabulary trouble. The difficult 
is that our world has been changin; 
so rapidly and deeply that our lan 
guage has been left behind. In the la 
century, European and Amie 
churchmen could complacently divi 
the world into “the Christian West 
and ‘‘the non-Christian East.” 

But after two great wars and the a 
utterable cruelties practiced througho 
a generation by the Nazis and Comm 
nists, we hesitate to speak with muc 
assurance of the West as Christian, 1 
any realistic sense. And when we tak 
an honest look at ourselves, we Ameri 
cans also have good reasons to questio 
our own right to that name. There 
such a large gap between what w 
profess and what we practice. Possib 
we should accept the language use 
by some modern observers, who d 
scribe ours as a “‘post-Christian” era. 

It is equally difficult to say that t 
East is non-Christian. While it is tr 
that in Asia, Africa, and Oceana t 
number of Christians rarely excee 
one-half of 1% of the total populatio 
it is also true that these countries oft 
have very ancient churches, that ma 
the term “younger churches” see 
mildly humorous. The Luther 
Church, for example, has been in Ind 
nearly as long as in the United State 
And it is a mere stripling compar 
with the Mar Thoma Church, th 
claims to derive from the missiona 
zeal of the Apostle Thomas! 

Some of these churches are qui 
large, too, as is the case of the gre 
Batak Lutheran Church in Indonesi 


It might be embarrassing to compare 
their numbers with a realistic appraisal 
of the number of practicing Christians 
in our own country. Obviously the old 
language just will not do. 


The common distinction between 
“home” and ‘‘foreign” work does not 
seem to be faring any better. A recent 
Sunday. in my own congregation, lo- 
cated near the campus of Ohio State 
University, serves to illustrate the dif- 
ficulty. Our guest register revealed that 
at one service we had as guests two 
Finns, a Hawaiian, a Filipino, a Jap- 
anese, an Indonesian and an American 
girl whose address was listed ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Consulate in Hong Kong.” Should 
this be described as “home” or “‘for- 
eign’” work? The increasing mobility 
of the world’s population, and particu- 
larly the international exchange of stu- 
dents, has done strange things to terms 
that were adequate for more stable 
centuries. 


One Mission 


The first fact that we 20th century 
Christians have to accept is that these 
inherited distinctions—foreign mis- 
sions, home missions, social or inner 
missions—possess only limited useful- 
ness. They dare not be understood as 
being isolated one from the other, so 
that one might say, ‘I’m not interested 
in foreign missions, but only in home 
missions,” for example. The Christian 
church has only one mission and it is 
to go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every human being. 


Dr. John Schmidt is pastor of In- 
dianola Lutheran Church, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Suppose that fire alarms were turne 
in, almost at the same moment, fro 
a dozen different spots within a ci 
and the fire chief were to say, “Let 
have all of our men and equipme 
go to one of these fires and conce 
trate all of our fire-fighting abili 
there; then when we have that fi 
completely under control we will 
to the second; and then to the thir 
and fourth, until finally all the fir 
will be extinguished.” One need n 
be an experienced fireman to see tha 
while the department was concentra 
ing on one fire, the others would ra 
out of control, spreading until t 
entire city would be endangered. 

The man who doesn’t believe in fo 
eign missions “because there are 
many non-believers in our own cou 
try,” is lacking in realism. If we wa 
until we have some thing like Christia 
perfection at home before we sto 
clutching God's blessings to ourselve 
we will discover that the waiting mi 
lions beyond our borders have surre 
dered themselves to another “truth, 
and to a false messiah who reigns b 
cause we have not brought them 
true Lord. 

I like that definition of missions th 
says, “Missions is such a presentati 
of the Gospel, as to give every ind 


vidual an adequate opportunity to 
know and accept Jesus Christ, as He 
is offered to them in God’s Word.” 
Nothing smaller matches up to the 
New Testament. Or, if you prefer, you 
may take the definition given by Nels 
Ferre: “the whole Christ for the whole 
man for the whole world.” The scope 
of the church’s mission is limited only 
by the needs of men and by the meas- 
ure of God's love. 

Men differ among themselves in 
many ways, obviously. They include 
many who are poor and a relatively 
few who are rich, many who are illiter- 
ate and a much smaller number who 
have had university education. They 
number men and women of varied 
taces, nations, languages, and cultures. 
A survey of their almost infinite variety 
might lead to the question whether in- 
deed the primitive bushman of Oceana 
has anything in common with an Ox- 
ford don, apart from the mere fact 
that both are homo sapiens. How then 
can it be anything but romantic non- 
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sense for Christians to assert that they 
have but one mission for all men, a 
single solution for every one? 

Christianity does make this claim, of 
course, only because of its diagnosis 
of man’s need. Physical and mental 
needs of men differ greatly, being al- 
most wholly satisfied in some and quite 
unrecognized in others. Until recently, 
many thousands of human beings never 
thought it possible that they should go 
to bed even a single night of their lives 
with their stomachs filled. They ac- 
cepted, as part of the very structure of 
life, the fact that most of their children 
would die within their first year of 
life. 

Nor was there any rebellion against 
the fact that educational opportunities 
were limited to the few. One statistic 
may serve to illumine this last assertion. 
The American Negro, surely the least 
privileged group in this country, is 
nevertheless able to give the advantages 
of college and university education to 
a larger proportion of its members than 
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is the case with the British people as 
a whole. The situation elsewhere is in- 
dicated by the fact that in India, men 
proudly print on their calling cards, 
after their names, ‘Failed A.B.,” since 
even to have begun university educa- 
tion puts them into an elite group. 
But it is our Christian conviction 
that all these differences, important as 
they are, are nevertheless superficial. 
All men everywhere are alike in the 


dual fact that they are created by o 
God and that they have sinned again 
Him. The second half of this convi 
tion does not imply that Christi 
make the foolish assertion that all me 
are guilty of the same, or equal, mor 
lapses. 


One Need 


Sin is not a moral, but a religio 
term. It does not say anything, in th 
first instance, concerning a man 
relationship to other men, b 
concerning his relationship t 
God. It maintains that all me 
without exception, have soug 

to emancipate themselves fro 
their Maker, that they have trie 

to deny their creatureliness. I 
stead men have asserted their i 
dependence from God’s autho 
ity, claiming that they wer 
themselves the captains of thei 
souls and the masters of thei 
fates. 


This refusal to accept God 
Lord has radical moral cons 
quences, although these vary a 
cording to our personalities, e 
vironments, and opportunitie 
The road of rebellion has bot 
a paved and a muddy lane, b 
it is a single road with one de 
tination. It is because all men a 
united in this one need that o 
mission must be to all, witho 
exception. 

Equally universal is the lo 
of God; God is concerned abo 
all men. The distinctions th 
concern us so greatly, do n 
concern Him at all. 

Peter learned that truth f 
the early church (Acts 10:1-1 


18), when he dreamed of the great 
sheet that descended from heaven, con- 
taining all kinds of animals. According 
to the Mosaic Law some were “clean,” 
some ‘‘unclean’”—as Peter quickly re- 
minded God when he heard the com- 
mand to slay and eat. It was then that 
the divine voice forbade him to call 
any animal “‘unclean’’ that God had 
created. 

The puzzling dream was soon ex- 
plained when visitors brought him 
word that an ‘‘unclean’’ Gentile—Jews 
then often called them ‘Gentile dogs” 
—had invited Peter to visit his home. 
Under these circumstances Peter went 
and saw unmistakable evidence that 
God treated believing Gentiles pre- 
cisely as He treated believing Jews. 

In varying forms this experience was 
duplicated by most of those of whose 
activity Luke tells. A Samaritan village 
gladly receives the fullness of the Gos- 
pel message (Acts 8:4-8); Philip is 
directed by the Spirit to an Ethiopian 
who proves immediately receptive to 
this new truth (8:26-38); a “Hebrew 
of the Hebrews,” Paul of Tarsus, finds 
everywhere that, when the doors of the 
synagogue are closed to him, there are 
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open doors of opportunity to witness 
to the Greeks (13:44-49, etc.). Over 
and over again it is made clear that 
“God shows no partiality, but in every 
nation anyone who fears Him and does 
what is right is acceptable to Him” 
(10:34-35). “For God so loved the 
world .. . that whoever .. .” (John 
3:16). 

It is a paradoxical fact that just 
when means of travel and communica- 
tion have so shrunk our globe, that it 
is for us a shorter distance from Minne- 
apolis to Malaya than George Wash- 
ington knew between Mt. Vernon and 
Philadelphia, and just when increasing 
numbers of Christians are awakening 
to their worldwide spiritual responsi- 
bility, there appear an array of new 
roadblocks. After centuries during 
which the peoples of Asia and Africa 
were conscious of no loyalty broader 
than that of their own clan-family 
there arises suddenly an intense nation- 
alism, which most mid-twentieth cen- 
tury Europeans and Americans have 
already lost. 

In part this is due, naturally, to a 
reaction against the long era of exploi- 
tation that took place when these lands 
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were dominated by Western imperial- 
ism. Under these circumstances there 
is an understandable urge to demon- 
strate this newly achieved freedom on 
every occasion. 

It is inevitable that there should be 
a hypersensitiveness toward any kind 
of foreign intervention, including mis- 
sions. Non-Christians, who may have 
had no particular attachment to an 
historic religion within their land, 
nevertheless feel a kinship toward it 
because it. is native to them. Conse- 
quently, they resent religious workers 
from beyond their borders. Unfortun- 
ately it is true that, in earlier days, the 
missionary enterprise gained both pres- 
tige and even material support from 
the imperialist government. Sometimes 
the missionaries themselves seem to 
have conceived their task too largely 
in terms of transplanting the culture 
of their home lands to this different— 
and therefore “‘inferior’’—environ- 
ment. The men and women who seem 
to have regarded it as their major task 
to force the unclothed natives of the 
Pacific islands into Mother Hubbard 
dresses are a conspicuous example. 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 


tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


While we cannot erase the past 
nor avoid payment of the debts mad 
by our well-intentioned ancestors, w 
can be clear in our own thinking abou 
this worldwide mission of the Church 
Perhaps it will gradually become clea 
also to those who have the most rea 
son for suspicion. 


There is no room for either pride o 
condescension in this mission enter 
prise. Every human being, whether h 
lives On one continent or another, re 
ceives the message of God’s salvatio 
through Jesus Christ as a gift. No on 
has earned it, nor is it the product o 
any man’s discovery. “What no eye ha 
seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart o 
man conceived . . . God has reveale 
to us’ (I Corinthians 2:9-10). 


No One Origin 


It needs also to be stressed in th 
clearest terms that our Christian fait 
is not a product of the West. It is no 
European, nor is it American, in it 
origin. Its earthly birthplace is th 
Middle East, where the continents o 
Asia, Africa and Europe meet; and it 
Lord, as Billy Graham stated in a ser 
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non to the people of India, ‘had a 
kin a bit darker than mine and a bit 
ghter than yours.” 

It seems strange to find in Rudyard 
Sipling, usually described as ‘‘the poet 
f imperialism,” strong support for 
is message of universality. But do you 
ow his ‘“We and They”’ ? 


Father, Mother and Me 
Sister and Auntie say 
All the people like Us are We, 
And everyone else is They. 
And They live over the sea, 
| While We live over the way, 
But—would you believe it?—They 
look upon We 
As only a sort of They! 


_ We eat pork and beef 

With cow-horn handled knives. 

They who gobble their rice off a 

| leaf 

| Are horrified out of their lives; 

_ And They who live up in a tree 

| And feast on grubs and clay, 

(Isn't it scandalous?) look upon We 
As a simply disgusting They! 


All good people agree 
And all nice people say, 
All nice people like Us, are We, 
_ And everyone else is They. 
| But if you cross over the sea, 
Instead of over the way, 
You may end by (think of it) look- 
ing on We 
As only a sort of They! 
(in DEBITS AND CREDITS) 


Not long ago a member of my con- 
gregation fell as she was stepping off 
a porch. It was discovered later that 
the cause of her accident was due to 


“tunnel vision.” She was one of many 
who see perfectly well straight ahead, 
but who, just as though they were 
standing in a tunnel, can see very little, 
if anything, on either side. That is 
dangerous! 

Other kinds of “tunnel vision” can 
be dangerous also. The American mili- 
tary men who advised the Washing- 
ton chiefs that Berlin had no military 
value and that we should, therefore, 
let the Russians seize the German 
capital, had tunnel vision. They could 
see only the narrow range of purely 
military considerations, but nothing 
more. The result is that today Berlin is 
a precarious island of freedom in Rus- 
sian controlled territory. 

But far more serious is the case of 
a Christian whose spiritual tunnel vis- 
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ion makes him act, give, and pray as 
though only he and the minority that 
closely resembles him are the objects 
of God’s loving concern. How little— 
and therefore how insignificant—he 
makes this world-embracing Gospel! 
How tragic for others—and for him- 
self. 

Fortunately, spiritual tunnel vision 
is curable. Better yet, it can be pre- 
vented. The treatment is illustrated in 
the story of Walter Judd, who after a 
distinguished career as a medical mis- 
sionary in China became Congressman- 
at-Large from Minnesota in our na- 
tional legislature. He was born in the 
tiny Nebraska hamlet of Rising City. 
The Congregationalists were so few 
that they could not afford a regular 
minister. However, his mother kept a 
small Sunday School going. On the 
wall of the single classroom was a map 
of Paul’s missionary journeys. Com- 
mented Judd later, “Sunday after Sun- 
day, year after year, there it was. The 
world staring me in the face.” No won- 
der his vision became worldwide. 
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And so it must be for every one 
the church—worldwide—until we s 
our mission in God’s magnificent 
mensions. 


TOPIC IDEAS 


1. Arrange a display of various missi 
fields. Share the display with members 
your congregation. 


2. Display souvenirs from other co 
tries. 


3. Set up booths similar to a fair—f 
social missions, overseas missions, a 
home missions. 


4. Get a college student who has do 
summer work in one of these fields to t 
your group about his experiences. 


5. Play a vocabulary game with wor 
mentioned in this article plus others y 
could list (city church, settlement, heathe 
etc.). 

6. Have a panel of three people to d 
cuss the three phases of mission work 
the unity of needs. 

7. Discuss the use of offering envelop 
in your personal witness to missions. 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 
A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


8. Have book reviews on books written 
(bout these various fields of missions. The 
Vhite Witch Doctor by Louise Stinetorf, 
estminster Press, (can be purchased at 
he publication house for 25c for a paper- 
yound copy) presents vividly the difficul- 
ies that American non-Christians cause 
missionaries by the bad impressions they 
eave. 

PROJECT SUGGESTIONS 


1. Begin a picture file for your league 
yr your church. Pictures can be obtained 
‘rom old copies of the Lutheran, High 
deals, Luther Life, Luther Women's 
ork, etc. 

2. Plan a work camp for your local 
group doing home or social missions work. 
‘3. Undertake a project for overseas mis- 
sions—wrapping bandages, sending money, 
tlothing, etc. 

' 4, Write to a social mission society or 
1 missionary for the name of someone with 
whom you can become pen pals. 


| WorsHIP 

: Pick up your Christian Youth Hymnal 
ind look in the index for missions. There 
you will find many suggestions for hymns, 
scripture, and psalms. Another good refer- 
ence book is Worship Resources for the 
christian Year, edited by Charles L. Wal- 
is and published by Harper and Brothers. 


JANUARY 
is the 
month we 


emphasize 


MISSIONS 


order your 
MISSION 
SUNDAY 


worship service 
bulletins free and 


in quantity from 


The Luther League of America 


825 Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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All camps with the exception of the first one will last eight 
days, cost $20 plus transportation and accept those 15-24 years 
of age. 


WORK CAMP--I956 


St. Thomas and St. Croix, U. S. Virgin Islands—The month | 


July. 
Painting and repairing at various Lutheran phpnc ons 
1 and Queen Louise Children’s Home. Study of social problems ar 


work of our church on the Islands. Limited to eight Americ: 
leaguers. Cost from New York City and return $190. Age f 
quirement: 17 to 24 years. | 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada—June 29-July 7. 
Building a fence around the Lutheran Good Samaritan Hospital 
and participating in everyday-work-operations. Study of Christian 2 
responsibility with regard to the chronically ill and aged. (Op- 
tional post-camp tour of Calgary Stampede and Lake Louise.) 


hicago, Ilinois—July 20-28. 

Prepare classroom for future Christian Day School in Lutheran 
ter-racial congregation. Establish playground near church for 3 
ighborhood use. Study of integration problems within Ameri- 

us second largest city. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—July 27-August 4. 

4 Painting and repairing in a Lutheran Settlement House, located 
in a blighted area of the city. Effort will be made to see and 
understand problems facing people living here. 


iladelphia, Pennsylvania—July 13-21. 

Painting and repairing at a Negro Lutheran congregation with- 5 
the city’s blighted area. Study of integration and the Christian’s 
esponsibility. 


Zelienople, Pennsylvania—July 6-14. 

6 Painting and repairing in the Lutheran Home for Children. 
Participation in everyday-work-operations of the Home. Study 
of domestic problems and effect upon children. 


‘onnarock, Virginia—July 6-14. 

Painting and repairing at the Lutheran Southern Mountain 7 
hools. Examination of problems relative to life in the southern 
ountains. 


Seattle, Washington—July 20-28. 


: 8 Painting and cleaning at the Lutheran Campass Mission. This 
Mission is located in the ‘‘skid-row’’ area of the city and reaches 
out to all races and conditions of men. 


| will lov 
the Lor 
my Go 
with a 
my hear’ 


mind, and sot 


REDEDICATION SERVICE 


Eleanor S. Dively 


and my 
neighbor 


as myself. 


You have your new membership 
ards. What ate you going to do with 

em? Make membership in the Lu- 
her League of America in 1957 have 
nore meaning for the entire group. 
Dedicate yourselves as you receive 
hese cards. 

This service is written for a specific 
ype of setting. It is quite possible that 
rou will have to make changes be- 
use your meeting place is different. 
But whatever you do, keep the service 


as reverent as possible. 

Let’s have a different worship cen- 
ter. Tonight we'll arrange the chairs 
in a circle with the altar in the middle. 
Use a round table if you can find one. 
Cover it with a plain white cloth. In 
the center place a large white candle. 

During the service, several people 
take part by reading poems, etc. If your 
group is small, double up on the ma- 
terial, All of the reading is done from 
the person’s position in the circle. At 
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no time during the service does a 
reader stand or move toward the altar 
until the president reads the promise of 
dedication. The symbolism of the 
candle is the center of worship—not 
the leader. 

Try to have the important parts of 
the service mimeographed in some type 


of bulletin. This will eliminate at 
nouncing hymns, etc. It will also serv 
as a useful souvenir of the evenin; 
Rather than use hymn books, tt 
hymns might be written out also. » 
you cannot have the program printe 
have as little announcing as possible 


, (Prior to the service or meeting, members sign cards at the door. 
Be sure to have pens and ink on hand. The members keep these cards 


until time for the offering.) 


PRELUDE— ‘Breathe on Me, Breath of God’ (64CYH) 
HymMN—‘‘Come, Holy Spirit’ (66 CYH) 


LITANY— 


L: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God: 


AoHwRoOAHARD 


Po—EM— 


: I will love the Lord my God with all my heart. 

: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God: 

: I will love the Lord my God with all my soul. 

: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God: 

: I will love the Lord my God with all my mind. 
: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God: 

: I will love the Lord my God with all my strength. 
: And thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: 

: I will love my neighbor as myself. 


Every youth has a quest to make, 
For life is the King’s Highway, 
And a joyous heart is the script we take, 


On the road of everyday. 


Every youth has his gifts to guard, 


As he fares to a far-off goal; 


A body pure, and a mind unmarred, 
And the light of a lovely soul. 


Every youth has a task of his own, 
For the father has willed it so. 
Youth seeks the way, and He alone, 


Can show him the path to go. 


Every youth has a lovely Guide, 

From the vale to the mountain crest; 
For the unseen Friend who walks beside, 
Is the Way and the End of the quest. 
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CALL FOR RE-DEDICATION— 

L: We remember that in another day a boy, serving in Thy house, 
heard a voice and answered, 

R: Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth. 

L: We remember that when Thou didst call a man of mighty faith, 
surpassing vision, and undaunted hope, he replied, 

R: Here am I, send me. 

L: We remember that in an ancient day Thou didst call a servant 
from the persecutor’s blazing trail, and he replied, 

R: Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do? 

L: We remember that Thou didst call from their daily work and 
friends twelve men who, when others faltered, cried, 

R: Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 

L: We remember that in an hour of solemn dedication and confir- 
mation we committed ourselves to Thy way of life in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 

R: Him we have confessed and promised to serve. 

MEDITATION— 
_ The average young person gets in moods. He can be happy one 
moment and sad the next. Maturity is the controlling of these moods. 

One of these moody spells into which we can fall produces the 
attitude, ‘Oh, what’s the use? I never get a chance!’’ Sometimes we 
feel as if the whole world were against us. We can see no use in 
striving to better ourselves; everyone’s giving us a raw deal. 

Did Jesus have much of a chance? He was stigmatized at birth. 
As an infant, He was hounded by the king. He began to work while 
a small boy. He had the responsibility of caring for His mother and 
brothers and sisters when His father died. His townspeople disowned 
Him; His family misunderstood Him. His friends were from the 
lowliest classes—many of them outcasts. His life ended in the failure 
of being betrayed by a friend, denied by another, and crucified under 
great ridicule. 

What chance did Jesus have? This is the One Who asks us to make 
much of even one little talent that we may have. It is He Who asks 
us to give a little of our time to Him, a share of our money for the 
work of His Kingdom. 

One evening, Fritz Kreisler, the noted violinist, was entertained at 
the home of some wealthy friends. Following dinner, the family gath- 
ered in the living room. Kreisler was asked to play for his hosts. The 
mother of the home seated herself at the piano, and the father handed 
Mr. Kreisler a beautiful Cremona violin. 

Kreisler tuned the violin. Then he put the instrument to his shoulder 
and touched the strings. He played for an hour. Finally he turned 
and handed the instrument back to the owner. But the owner refused 
it with these words, “From now on the instrument belongs to you. 
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You are the one who can bring the best out of it.” 

In a few minutes we'll be saying these words to our Master. We will 
hand Him ourselves and say, “From now on my life belongs to You. 
You are the One who can bring the best out of it.” 


LEADER—'‘As we sing this hymn let us truly dedicate ourselves to 
Christ and ‘His service. Following the singing of the hymn, we will 
worship with the offering of our money. Please place your member- 
ship card in the offering plate also.” 
HyMN—‘In Glad Obedience” (226 CYH) 
OFFERING—( Organist continues to play “In Glad Obedience” as the 
offering is gathered. Then the ushers quietly and without causing a 
hubbub, separate the offering from the cards. Both are placed on the 
worship center.) 
PorEM— 

To build a life that’s clean, upright, secure, 

God’s temple that will through the years endure; 

To walk courageously, steadfast and sure; 

This is my prayer. 
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To teach a war-torn world the fruits of peace; 

To plead that cruelty and hate must cease, 

That earth might see good will and love increase; 
This is my prayer. 


To dedicate my life, my youth, my all 

To Christ, and then in answer to his call, 

Be faithful to each task—the large, the small; 
This is my prayer. 


(Following the prayer the lights are turned out, revealing only the 
candle on the worship center.) 
PROMISE OF DEDICATION— 
PRESENT: (rising and reading from a membership card.) These are 
the words of our promise—In thanks to God for His love I shall learn 
more about Him... 
READER: Study the Bible, attend church. 
PRESIDENT: I shall have fellowship with Him . . 
READER: Pray daily, commune regularly. 
PRESIDENT: I shall support His church .. . 
READER: Take part in the work of my congregation and Luther League. 
PRESIDENT: I shall tell others of His love... 
READER: Speak enthusiastically of my Saviour wherever I can, act to 
the best of my ability as a Christian should. 
PRESIDENT: I shall live my whole life for Him... 


READER: Not overly concerned with worldly things but trust Him and 
seek first His kingdom. 

(The president calls names from the membership cards. Each member 
comes forward to receive his card, returns to his place in the circle, 
and remains standing. If the chairs have not been placed in a circle, 
the leaguers will line up along the walls to form a circle. Organist may 
play, “Breathe on Me, Breath of God.” After all of the members are 
Standing, the president may ask the guests to stand also, or join the 
members around the side of the room.) 

READER: Be with me, God, in all my thoughts, and in the dreams I 
dream, in all the traffic of the world, whatever be its scheme. Let not 
my selfishness prevail in anything I do. Let not my soul be turned 
against obedience to You. I only want to serve you, God, in every 
way I can, and be of help and comfort to every fellowman. Be with 
me, God, and help me keep the promises I make, not for my earthly 
future but for Your beloved sake. 

Lorp’s PRAYER 

SoLo—“‘Breathe on Me, Breath of God’ (64 CYH) 

LUTHER LEAGUE BENEDICTION 

SILENT PRAYER—(Organist plays once through “Breathe on Me, 
Breath of God.’’) 


LUTHER LEAGUE 
ORDER 
MEMBERSHIP CARDS 
Free 
and in quantity 
from 
L. L. A. 
1228 Spruce St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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what occurred in Harrisburg 


to interest. leaguers? 


Somehow you had a feeling of being 
in another world, that is if you were 
in attendance at the 1956 biennial con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church 
as it met in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
in October. For suddenly, as if from 
nowhere on a Wednesday morning, the 
city was full of United Lutherans. Here 
they were in person—delegates from 
the many distant places—leaders whose 
names you had heard often—now and 
then an old friend—but, more impor- 
tant a representative cross-section of 
the ideas and convictions of the Church 
embodied in 685 delegates. 


Of course, this other world was not 
heaven. Though this was a home-com- 
ing for the United Lutheran Church, 
there was business to keep everybody 
down to earth. In fact, it was this 
point that the Chaplain, Dr. Edmund 
Steimle, kept hammering home. Chris- 
tianity is not a hazy spiritual fog, half 
in the heavens and an unfortunate half 
left on earth. Christianity is a here and 
now thing. It speaks to the present in 
the form of questions such as where 
to build a church, what the church is 
to say about desegregation, and shoul | 
the church start parochial schools. 


1956 ULCA CONVENTION 
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by Raymond H. Tiemeye 
Assistant to ULCA Presiden 


SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 
Take that last question. How about 
it? Would you like to attend a school 
owned and operated by your Church, 
or would you prefer the public school ? 
The convention agreed that the Church 
should stick by the public schools 
where possible, but it said its Board 
of Parish Education should be ready 
to help where a congregation found it 
necessary to set up its own Christian 
day school. Such a need would exist 
where there are inadequate facilities 
in the public school, in a community 
where moral standards are low, or 

where there is a lack of teachers. 


There was a close decision on the 
question of who should start a mission. 
Let us suppose that you live in a com- 
munity which is several miles from the 
nearest church? Should the United Lu- 
theran churches of your state or synod 
decide on starting a mission congre- 
gation for these people, or should the 
United Lutheran Church make the de- 
cision ? 

You might say, “it doesn’t make 
much difference, just so it gets started.” 
There would be no problem if there 
were enough money. But there isn’t. 
And so the convention had to make up 
its mind on who is to spend the money 
that can be raised for home missions. 
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It voted to encourage the synods to 
send all the money to the Church’s 
Board of American Missions, excepting 
amounts needed for things like buying 
ground for the mission. By this action 
the convention said that it wanted to 
establish churches where the greatest 
need arose rather than where the most 
money came from. 


BrEsT Foot FORWARD 

Our Church will be forty years old 
in 1958. There are things that she 
needs for the occasion. She needs more 
hospitals, schools, and church build- 
ings in the foreign mission fields. She 
needs many new buildings in the 
States and Canada for mission churches 
which are now meeting in stores, thea- 
ters, and garages. She needs more office 
space in New York, and she could use 
many more student centers on state col- 
lege and university campuses. A series 
of TV programs to let the public know 
how proud we are of our Church will 
cost another half million dollars. 

So in 1958, the gift should total 15 
million dollars. That only amounts to 
$13.27 per communing member ac- 
cording to the latest membership totals. 

Would you like to see the United 
Lutheran Church really become united ? 
Together with the Augustana Lutheran 
Church she’s been showing a strong 
interest in all the other Lutheran 
Churches. The Suomi Lutheran Church 
and the American Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church have looked promising. 
It was voted unanimously that Luth- 
eran bodies should become one. 

Now come several meetings to dis- 
cuss important matters of unity. How 
many synods should the new Church 
have? How strict will the Church be 
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with these synods? Will the synod 
govern themselves or will they be con 
trolled by the Church ? Where will th 
office be ? What will the new name be 


To MARRY OR REMARRY 


One of the acts of the assembly wa 

to make it more difficult for divorce 
persons to remarry. Some would be 
lieve it now to be easier. What do yo 
think? 
_ Previously, a pastor of the Unite 
Lutheran Church could perform th 
marriage ceremony for a divorced per 
son only if that person was the inno 
cent party in a marriage ended b 
adultery, or if he was the victim o 
malicious desertion. 

Now anyone can be remarried 0a th 
basis of forgiveness and penitence 
There must be a feeling of sharin 
guilt in the failure of the previou 
marriage, on the part of the perso 
who desires remarriage. And ther 
must be a spirit of forgiveness towar 
the former marriage partner. 

When a person truly has the spiri 
of forgiveness in his heart he wil 
undoubtedly try to effect a remarriag 
with his former partner. Forgivenes 
is not something which can be turne 
on or off at will. It is very difficult t 
find forgiveness where failure oc 
curred due to deep-going offences. 


JoB OPPORTUNITIES 


The want-ad columns of the Churc 
are filled with all kinds of job open 
ings. Did you know that the Churc 
employs more lay people than pastors? 
The following persons are at least par 
tially on the ULCA pay-roll: 

Teachers in ULCA educational 

institutions—this includes a 

few pastors but does not in- 


clude clergymen teaching in 


SOMUBALES EC ae Sel oth t Ie 2,459 
Welfare workets.........4.% 932 
On hospital staffs .......... 2,100 
CAC OMESSESHeT ais wiacsisvergeee is 160 
Bay missionaries. 3. 23) A.Etin 83 
Total lay workers—not includ- 

ing those serving the local 

congregations as parish work- 

ers, music directors, organists, 

SOXLGTS Cl CASE HRI gai nels 5,734 
PAastOlgumeuhen ar. sce ee 4,280 

"Teta eae che Siete Sah eee 10,014 


The convention wanted to do more 
about the shortage of workers. It voted 
to instruct the Executive Board and the 
Boards of Higher Education, Deacon- 
ess Work, and Parish Education to help 


it find more persons who will serve the 
Church full-time. 


FINAL MOMENTS 

Excitement reigned until the last 
minute. The final question had to do 
with desegregation. Although delegates 
didn’t feel they should make any state- 
ment about the Supreme Court action 
to end segregation in the schools, they 
did say that we must “worship God 
without human distinctions in the 
church” as well as condemn segrega- 
tion in other areas of life. 

A week after the meetings were 
convened delegates disappeared as sud- 
denly as they had appeared. They dis- 
persed to the outreaches of the Church 
to carry out its collective desires more 
intelligently. 


RRARARARARARARAZARAAARARALAAT 
CHRISTMAS WIiSHING??? 


WISH for a life-time gift— 
WISH for a Christian College Education! 


Lutheran colleges educate for a Christian purpose. 


Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


For information write: 
THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 


... Spiders, ants, quartz, and 


sassafras: a week at camp 


finds 


BEAVERS AT WORK 


by Michael Kretsinger 


ve WAS midafternoon at Camp 
Birch. From all indications most of 
the campers had arrived, Laughter, 
cherry “hi’s’”, and an atmosphere of 
keen expectation filled the pine- 
scented cabin area. 

Pastor Jim was in cabin 4, greeting 
eight campers. This would be their 
home for a week, 

“Hey, what's this?’ questioned Bill. 
He had found several wooden chips 
scattered on Pastor Jim’s bed. 

Pastor Jim explained, "See the tag 
around my neck. I carved it from one 
of those wooden chips and used a 
woodburner to print my name. I 
thought it might help you fellows learn 
my name. Would you like to make 
one?” 

Bill’s answer was smothered by 
seven shouts, ‘Can 1?” It wasn’t long 
before the chips were flying and the 
sandpaper was scratching. One thing 
was certain—the boys would know 
each other's names. 


As the boys worked on their name 
tags, Kurt noticed the small splinters 
of wood piling up in front of them, 
“Huh!” he muttered, “you would 
think we were a bunch of beavers the 
way we're making the wood fly.” 

“Yeah,” chimed in Linn and Don. 
“Say,’’ Linn continued, “‘that’s it. Let's 
call ourselves the beavers—the Eager 
Beavers.” The name stuck through- 
out the week. Whenever you heard 
the call, ‘Eager Beavers,” echo across 
the camp, eight of them came arunnin’. 

When the name tags were finished, 
beds made, and bags unpacked, the 
Eager Beavers took a tour of the camp 
to get themselves acquainted, After 
Pastor Jim showed them the main 
buildings (they were especially inter- 
ested in the mess hall), the group 
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launched out into the big woods. Some 
of the boys were from the city so this 
was new for them. Indian pipes grew 
by the hundreds, not to mention the 
tall pines that scented the air. It was 
not long before the group emerged 
into a little clearing among a grove 
of white pines. . 

“Say, this is a nice little spot,” said 
Gary. The others readily agreed. 

“Let’s sit down and rest awhile,” 
suggested Pastor Jim. He sensed im- 
mediately that his boys had taken a 
liking to this spot. A few made them- 
selves at home by taking out their 
knives and whittling a bit more on 
their name tags. The quiet seclusion 
seemed to be what the doctor ordered 
after the hurry and scurry of registra- 
tion and getting settled in cabin 4. 

“Could we come here more often?” 
asked Dave. 

“Sure, as often as we want,” replied 
Pastor Jim. “For that matter, we could 
come here tonight for a camp fire. We 
could make our plans for the coming 
week.” 

They all agreed that would be real 
neat. In fact, if Pastor Jim hadn’t put 
a damper on things, the fire would 
have been built then and there. 

“We must use caution whenever we 
live, work, and play in the woods. 
After all this is God’s world not ours. 
He is only leaving it in our hands to 
take care of. We must be good 
stewards, you know. Take our camp- 
fire for example. What do we need? 
Wood, of course, but not the wood 
of a green tree. It must be dead, dry 
wood of all sizes, from twigs to me- 
dium sized logs.” 

“Could I gather the wood?’’ inter- 
rupted Pat. 

“Me too?” chimed in Linn. 
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“All of us can help,”’ continued Pas- 

tor Jim. “Right now maybe we ought 
to think a little more about a campfire. 
It could be a dangerous thing. For in- 
stance, we must consider the place 
where we will build the fire. Is there 
clear space overhead to act as a chim- 
ney? Also, we do not want to kill the 
trees. Have we scraped clear a small 
area enclosed with stones to stop the 
fire from spreading ? Yes, we must take 
care of what God has given us to en- 
joy.” 
It was not long before everyone was 
busy with some task, learning even 
then more about God’s world. Gary 
discovered several colonies of ants 
under the stones he gathered for 
around the fire. Don was amazed at 
the workmanship of the spider as he 
spun the web. Kurt was further in- 
trigued by so many different trees. Pas- 
tor Jim was busy too, tucking the 
boys’ interests into his memory. 

Pastor Jim glanced at this watch. 
How time did fly. They had just 
enough time to return to the main 
camp, wash up, and head for the mess 
hall. Strangely, supper was a routine 
thing for the Beavers. They were 
anxious to return to their private camp 
site and fire. 

After arriving at the site it wasn’t 
long before Gary and Ken had a warm 
fire blazing. The warmth felt especial- 
ly good because the sun had gone 
down and the coolness of night was 
settling over the group. 

Pastor Jim asked for suggestions for 
activities. How they came—anywhere 
from baseball and swimming to wrest- 
ling. 

mt would like to explore a stream,” 
exclaimed Dave. ‘“We can go swim- 
ming or play baseball any day at home. 


This is something new. Let’s explore.” 

The boys thought for a few minutes. 
Then Gary decided he wanted to know 
more about ants. Don was determined 
to find out more about God’s finest 
architect, the spider. Kurt’s curiosity 
would be satisfied concerning the many 
different trees. Pat and Ken wanted 
to make their camp site a little more 
liveable and were eager to know what 
they could do. So enthusiastic were 
Linn and Bill that they had to content 
themselves by wanting to do every- 
thing. Pastor Jim left the boys con- 
tinue their thinking and planning for 
themselves; this is what he wanted 
them to do, 

The Beavers didn’t notice how dark 
it was getting until they heard the 
hoot of an owl. This unexpected visi- 
tor made them aware of other crea- 
tures in the woods. As the embers 
burned low, Pastor Jim did his best to 
identify the sounds of the night. 

After they were settled down in the 
cabin, Pastor Jim explained that each 
night before turning in they would 
have devotions. Sometimes they would 
read from the Bible and have sentence 
prayers. As Pastor Jim slid into his 
sleeping bag, the words of Ken’s sen- 
tence prayer still rang in his ears. “O 
God, thank you for this day, and teach 
us more about your wonderful world.” 
This, Pastor Jim thought, would be 
a king-sized job! 

On the second full day at camp, 
the counselor and his eight campers 
went to their private site to put some 
finishing touches on a tarpaulin they 
had hung up for shelter. The morning 
was bright and fresh for it had rained 
during the night. On top of this a 
heavy dew hung over the woods. As 
they approached the camp site, a shout 


of glee came from Don. At the edge 
of the site between branches of a white 
pine, Don had discovered a spider 
web. Beads of dew hung on its tiny 
strands, lighting it up like a string of 
thousands of diamonds with the sun 
shining through. The boys gathered 
around with awe and respect. 

“Tt looks like the map of a city,” 
said Gary. “All the streets are straight 
and in-uh-in ... ” 

“. . . good order and a definite 
pattern,’ helped out Pastor Jim, “The 
little spider and his web can make 
us ashamed of ourselves sometimes, 
can’t he.”’ 

“How?” asked Don and Gary. 

“By keeping his life and home in 
order. If his web becomes damaged 
or destroyed, does he give up and 
pout over his sad situation? Not on 
your life! He begins right away to 
build a new one. Never pouting or 


complaining because he knows if he 
doesn’t rebuild a web, and a good one, 
he will not survive. It is almost like 
the hymn you sing at home in Luther 
League, ‘Give of Your Best to the 
Master; give of the strength of your 
youth.’ Like Mr. Spider, we must not 
give up when things don’t go our 
way. That’s not giving of our best. 
And see how well organized the web 
is. It’s a cinch that if we give of our 
best, our lives will become well or- 
dered. It’s the way our Friend Jesus 
would want us to be.” 
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In silence the boys stared at the 
jeweled web that was rapidly drying 
in the sun. Pastor Jim sensed that Don 
especially wanted to record his experi- 
ence. He asked him to return to the 
cabin and bring back his craft kit. 

When Don returned with the kit, 
the counselor took out a can of spray 
paint and some construction paper. 
Don sprayed the spider web thoroughly 
and then carefully placed a piece of 
black paper behind it, lifting the 
painted web from the pine branches. 
This was one experience of the week. 
There were many more. 

One day Kurt approached Pastor 
Jim with a leaf. “Gosh, this leaf smells 
so sweet. What kind is it?” 

Pastor Jim crumbled the palm- 
shaped leaf in his hand. “Now take 
a good smell.” The other boys asked 
for a share of the aroma. 

“This leaf comes from the sassafras 
tree,’ said Pastor Jim. “It makes a fine 
tasting tea if you are able to scrape 
the bark from the roots and boil them. 
Also, it is a kind of medicine.” 

“Medicine,” exclaimed Gary. “No 
thank you!” 

“It’s not really that bad, Gary. May- 
be you would like to try it. All you 
have to do is find sassafras roots. I 
believe Kurt can show them to you.” 

Off went four of the Beavers into 
the woods while the others perpared 
a small fire and a pot out of a number 
10 can. Before long the boys returned 
with enough sassafras roots to satisfy 
an army. 

‘You know,” Pastor Jim remarked, 
“there are many barks, leaves, and 
roots in God's outdoors that are used 
for medicine. The woods are full of 
them. If you like you could bring them 
back to camp.” 


Off they went again, leaving Gary 
to watch the fire and the tea. When 
they returned they had black birch 
leaves for wintergreen oil, dandelion 
for tonic, elderberries for burn salve, 
white oak for gargle, and witchhazel 
for ointment. When the Beavers blue- 
printed and spatter-painted these leaves 
they discovered that God really does 
have his own little medicine chest. 

The next day, at Dave’s suggestion, 
they explored a stream (in the rain). 
As they tramped along they sang camp 
songs. 

Dave made the first discovery. He 
picked up four or five different kinds 
of stones from the stream bed. Bring- 
ing them to Pastor Jim, he asked what 
they were. Pastor Jim was stumped. 

“Well, Dave, I’m afraid I can’t 
answer you. But I'll tell you what we'll 
do. Put the stones in a bucket and 
when we return to camp we'll look 
them up in a book.” 

With a borrowed book from the 
camp director, and a fire at the edge 
of the camp site, the Eager Beavers 
sorted out their collection of stones 
under the tarpaulin. 

Quartz was easy to identify. Like- 
wise, it was simple to label the sand- 
stone. However, a soft reddish stone 
had them puzzled. Pastor Jim scoured 
the book until he turned to a page 
describing hematite. It’s a rock forma- 
tion often found in stream beds. At 
the bottom of the page he read, “When 
crushed into a fine powder and mixed 
with a sugar and water syrup, hema- 
tite can be used as a paint. Used by 
the Indians.” 

It was not long before two of the 
boys were crushing the hematite, four 
were grinding it between two flat 
rocks, and the remaining two were 


mixing sugar and water. 

That evening Pastor Jim was the 
proudest counselor in camp. The Beav- 
ers had made a poster on their own. 
All the printing was done with hema- 
tite paint. It read This stone is hema- 
tite (several were scotch-taped to the 
poster). When crushed it looks like 
this (powdered stone was glued fast). 
When mixed with sugar and water it 
makes a paint. It is good how God 
provides for his creatures. 

An even greater satisfaction filled 
Pastor Jim’s heart that night as the 
boys offered their sentence prayers. 
Despite the steady half-day of rain 
and the dampness, Dave prayed, 
“Thank you, God, for this beautiful 
day.” 

Remaining days in camp continued 
on about the same level. A leisure, 
ever-growing interest in God’s world 
filled each day. The Beavers were care- 
ful as they hiked through the woods 
for fear they might miss some new 
discovery,—even one of the smallest 
creatures, the ant. The ant house be- 
came a project for the whole group 
though Gary gave it his special atten- 
tion. The little house was constructed 
from an orange crate and several pieces 
of glass. It was the center of attrac- 
tion for hours on end. 

“The ants are one big happy fam- 
ily,” said Gary. Then he added, “Just 
like we Christians ought to be.” 

When the campers went home at 
the end of the week, many parents re- 
marked, “My, how he has matured. 
Thank you for all you have done.” 

Whereupon Pastor Jim would say, 
“Don’t thank me. Thank God and His 


wonderful world.” 
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TOPIC IDEAS 


Many of you have had the same experi- 
ences at our ULCA camps. Some of you 
will have the thrill this summer. Camping 
is a wonderful experience if you are fortu- 
nate enough to attend. And if you are 
this fortunate, live the experience to the 
fullest. 

However, not all of you will have the 
opportunity to live for a week or two in 
God’s outdoors. If this is the case, why not 
ask your pastor about the possibility of 
weekend camping and retreats. Our Board 
of Parish Education now has a special De- 
partment of Camps and Summer Schools. 
It is eager to place in your hands a wealth 
of information and material. 


Give God’s world a chance to tell of its 
many secrets. Give it a chance and you 
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will come away with a thankful heart. Like 
Pastor Jim said, “Don’t thank me. Thank 
God and His wonderful world.” 

Have a display of camp pictures, head- 
bands, crafts, etc. After the meeting have 
an informal camp session and sing familiar 
camp songs. 

Discussion thoughts 

(1) Can you pick out instances in the 
topic where the individual benefitted from 
certain camp experiences? The group? (2) 
How many in your church have been to 
camp? (3) How can your league encourage 
more attendance to church camps? (4) How 
can leaguers enjoy experiences in God's 
outdoors in the local community? 


W orship 
Use the service for out-of-doors found 
on page 333 in the Christian Youth 


Hymnal. Use the following: Hymns—1, 


125, 139, 176-184, or 213; Scripture—Job 
37:1-24. Topic follows the Scripture. 


ADVISE 


your 


ADVISORS 


NEW 
COURSE 


AIDS FOR ADVISORS 


TOTAL 
QUANTITY COST 
> Guide-for Youth Advisors...c....2,. J10@>...... 


..This Younger Generation 
(Pamphlet for parents) 100 copies $1.00 .. 


saan Working with Luther Leaguers 
(Leadership Guide—Sp. III 1b).. 50¢........ 


oan Material for this course............$1.00....... 


ce Keeping Up with Teen-Agers....... 25¢....... 


by Erik Modean 


Cone people collect stamps, some 
coins, some even pieces of string. 
But few, if any match the unique dis- 
tinction of Randolph E. Haugan as a 
collector. 

He makes a specialty of Christmas. 

For most of us, Christmas is a sea- 
sonal preoccupation. With Haugan, 
it’s an around-the-clock, across-the- 
calendar interest which he pursues 
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AN AMERICAN APNUAL OF CDRISTINAS LITERATURE AND ART 


Miste 
Christma 


You've seen hi 
annual; here’s th 


story behind it. 


i 


avidly as he goes about his duties as 
general manager of the Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, operated by The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church at its national 
headquarters in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Little wonder his colleagues think of 
him as “Mr. Christmas.” 

While Haugan’s reverence for 
Christmas goes back to his childhood 
days on a Wisconsin farm, he’s not 
sure when he first began to collect 
Christmas memorabilia. It wasn’t long, 


lowever, before his files bulged with 
naterial Happily, he didn’t keep it 
o himself. 

Instead, a quarter century ago, he 
oupled his hobby—if such it could 
 called—with a borrowed idea and 
ut of the union came ‘‘Christmas,”’ 
n American annual of Christmas lit- 
tature and art. Devoted solely to the 
bservance of  Christ’s birthday 
hroughout the world, it is designed 
to put the real meaning back into 
shristmas.”’ The first volume in 1931 
vas a sellout and it has risen steadily 
n popularity ever since. Some are now 
ollector’s items. 

Haugan borrowed his idea from an- 
uals which were a tradition in Scan- 
linavia and England but had never 
aught on in this country. Then he 
vorked it over into his own concep- 
ion of what Christmas should mean 
nd gave the annual the dignity and 
eligious significance he felt the others 
acked. 


Editor (aig 
Haugan * 
Haugan 

(right) checks 
layout with 
artist Lee 

Mero 


From the start, Haugan laid down 
several cardinal principles that have 
been rigidly followed through the 
years. Christ, he resolved, would be 
the central theme of the annual. There 
would be no compromise with com- 
mercialism or secularism. Hence, no 
advertising, no scenes of revelry, no 
Santa Claus. 

And positively never, never any use 
of Xmas! That abbreviation, to put 
it mildly, Haugan considers an abom- 
ination. 

He also bears an intense antipathy 
toward the drab and the dull. Under 
Haugan, Augsburg pioneered the in- 
troduction of color and _ illustration 
into the production of all types of re- 
ligious material. 

“Our job,” he is convinced, “is to 
produce materials in as fine a form as 
any secular printed work is done.” 

The success with which Haugan has 
applied himself to this goal is found 
in the steady stream of diversified ma- 


terial that flows out of the publishing 
house—enough to furnish every per- 
son in the United States with an Augs- 
burg publication ennually. 

But in color printing by the photo- 
offset lithography process, in typog- 
raphy, in selection of text and art, 
“Christmas” is in a class by itself. Over 
the years, the annual has brought its 
hosts of readers a wealth of outstand- 
ing articles, stories, poems, music and 
art, gathered from all corners of the 
globe to interpret Christmas as a holy 
day rather than a holiday. 

No sooner has one edition of the 
annual “gone to press’ than Haugan 
plunges into preparations for the next 
volume. His co-workers, in their 
travels, maintain a constant lookout 
for the best creative efforts of artists 
and writers, of men and women who 
put their hearts as well as their heads 
into the work of their hands. 

Ninety-five per cent of the material 
is obtained on assignment, only five 
per cent is unsolicited. All must meet 
the critical approval of Haugan who 
has been described as an editor who 
wants what he wants when he wants 
it. Which is just another way of say- 
ing that he’s a stickler for perfection. 

Haugan landed in the publishing 
house business in 1925 after his grad- 
uation the previous year from St. Olaf 
College at Northfield, Minn. His only 
experience had been editing the col- 
lege yearbook, but some one on the 
board of publication wanted him. He 
thinks it was a member to whom, with 
the typical cocksureness of a college 
senior, he had criticized Augsburg’s 
work. And he tcok the job. Four years 
later he became general manager. 

A big, brisk man of quiet efficiency, 
Haugan has built Augsburg into a 
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three-million-dollar-a-year _ enterpris 
that occupies an eminent place in th 
religious publishing field. 

To do so, he has used his own con 
siderable gifts as an artist, a typog 
rapher and an administrator, enliste 
a top-flight staff, and adopted th 
latest methods and techniques in print 
ing and publishing. 

And he still finds time to be activ 
as a Lutheran layman and Christia 
citizen, serving on numerous board 
and committees of both his Chur 
and his community. In addition t 
which he and his wife have taugh 
Sunday school for twenty-five-years. 

One of the best clues to the spiri 
that motivates Haugan as editor o 
“Christmas” is contained in his for 
word to a feature in this year’s 25 
anniversary edition. 

“This picture story,” he said, “i 
for those to whom the modern holida 
season seems to get more glamorou 
and clamorous each year, but who sti 
experience that old nostalgia feelin 
for the Christmas-time of a more qui 
bygone era.” 

Maybe, in a world where Christm 
has become synonomous with a gran 
spending’ and merry-making spre 
that’s old fashioned. But the amazin 
acceptance of the annual is solid proo 
that a lot of people prefer its stre 
on those simple spiritual truths fro 
which spring the eternal joys an 
pleasures of mind and spirit. 

Herbert Hoover gets a copy ever 
year to read to his grandchildre 
Schools buy it year after year to u 
in Christmas programs. Major indu 
tries distribute it to their employe 
Friends in other parts of the count 
have even sent it to the very Aug 
burg workers who labored on its pr 


uration and publication! 

A mere 5,000 copies of ‘‘Christmas’”’ 
were printed in the depression year of 
1931, and the run sold slowly—but 
t sold. Gradually the circulation crept 
ip and up and today some 140,000 
ure being sold. More than two million 
copies have enriched Christmas ob- 
servance in homes everywhere since 
he annual first appeared. 

Look the annual over from 1931 
© 1955 and you'll find much the same 
pattern in all of them. Generally, it 
1as 68 to 72 pages with sections de- 
voted to entertaining Christmas fiction 
ind poetry, striking photography, or- 
ginal Christmas music, beautiful con- 
emporary and classical art, interesting 
utticles on Christmas customs and folk- 


ore and—above all—the changeless 


sospel Story. 

Always, the age-old, ever-new story 
yf the Christ Child is the leading 
eature of the annual. Those portions 
yf Matthew and Luke containing the 
Magnificat of Mary, the accounts of 
he birth of Jesus, the visits of the 
shepherds and the Wisemen to Beth- 
ehem, the flight into Egypt, are re- 
orded just as they are in the Bible, 
with the added enchantment of glow- 
ng pen and ink illustrations and sheer 
tistry in the use and arrangement of 
ype. 

Why has ‘Christmas’ succeeded so 
emarkably while countless other an- 
wuals have failed? Haugan has no 
Joubt on that score. The answer, he 
s certain, lies in the fact that it tells 
he wondrous story of the birth of 
lesus Christ, Lord and Saviour... 
‘and she brought forth her first-born 
on, and wrapped him in swaddling 
lothes, and laid him in a manger...” 

This, and nothing more, is the em- 


phasis of “‘Christmas’’ — and people 
love it. It is heartening to realize that 
in this annual—and increasingly in 
Christmas-time publications—the birth 
of Christ is central. 
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LUTHER LIFE INDEX 
1956 


TITLE MONTH PAGE 
ADVISORS 


1. “Advice to Advisers” ................. October 41 


TS EDNGSIGNS tc re cit eeete se aie Ries we es e's 4 ee March 45 
2. Study of the Gospels ................. April 39° 
Se. Ephesicone ll Ss. oe car stole otc, boe are akets ob June 45 
4. Ephesians NES. c%sys sided + cmenvscraees a natt October 34 
CHRISTIAN VOCATION 
Let “A. Faith‘ of YourOwntas . .asicklacrekiue January 42 
2. < Clattersy eo 6 ro, See edins «sida teah: tees January 64 
3. “Your Future ls Now” ................ February 19 
4. “Christianity and the American Way of February 32 | 
Life tiie. se spteete Seat rom « oka shes eR : 
5. “When Your Beliefs Are Attacked” ...... February 45 
6. “Spectatoritis” (Editorial) .............. March 3 
73. “One-Day Jobers -c con s..sio. Beenie April 31 
8. “Called to Be Christians” ............. May 34 
9... *To:Live-Is- Christ! ios ia. . aeRO May 42 
10). ST roable oe cv eden? ances «ote machete 2 July 22 
11. “LLA Caravan Program 1956” ......... July 50 
12. “LLA Work Camps 1956” .............. August 11 
13. “Partners in Witnessing” (Youth Sunday) August 38 
14. “Out in the Ocean” (Editorial) ......... October 2 
15. “LLA’s Five-Point Program” ............ October 28 


16. (See also Vocations.) 


TITLE 


or 


a Nee 


MONTH PAGE 
COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS 
BIMIXOG ROMENCO, . kee ne ede ene March 16 
“My Dates Aren’t Lutheran” ........... July 28 
DATING 
SMIXSCIORGMMGNCO fc. for 5s « cayc aaah os March 16 
“What to Do on a Date” .............. May 16 
“Two-Way Street” Clatter ............. June 64 
PLOVG CNG  MOINGGG’ Sos eces os ce ce 88% July 11 
“My Dates Aren’t Lutheran” ........... July 28 
(See also Marriage.) 
DOCTRINE 

“Power Words—the Communion of 

DEMIR ares he ta os reine e February 39 
MRACRELYRESTEONY C2, 5s <0. 's\ 0! « assatg bla Spa sun’ Ses March 31 
“Saved—From What? For What?” ...... March 42 
PREEIETINEITIONS So hsc5.S oc ate Sw Oars le April 28 
"Witat Is:the Holy Spirit?” s.ace.:. V5 wees May 24 
“Where Is Heaven?” ................. June 13 
EDRMMONISC IL SOS eG Coeds fnciake ek oe et June 45 
“My Dates Aren’t Lutheran” ........... July 28 

EVANGELISM 

“Lutheran Evangelism Mission” ........ May 14 
Cleese. icy sn he se no ceeds Seer May 64 
“Partners in Witnessing” 

WU MMOUMOOY ie slcr ges, a 'a5as arith sa ps August 38 
“LLA‘s Five-Point Program” ............ October 28 

FAITH 
pAgrcnion Your.Own"™ |... wi¢0 sey ees January 42 
“When Your Beliefs Are Attacked” ...... February 45 
(See also Doctrine.) 
FAMILY 

“Conduct Code for Parents” 

fone-page article)... . 6.4... mes oot May 13 
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TITLE MONTH PAGE 


NO — 


Suir © 


SE Ee ON 


pono o 


w= 


oe eee ee 


GOVERNMENT 


Clatter* ers a0 es cen ee Re ee Oe ee January 64 
“Christianity and the American Way of 

Lifes. 438. S ak setae Bee eee February 45 
“Spectatoritis” (Editorial) ............. March 2 
“Christians, in Polifics”. <....\.4 .a5 ue September 16 
“Lutheran; in. Politics, >... © «abi oo September 22 
Letters (Stevenson, Nixon, Freeman) .... October 14 


LLA 


“Where Does Your Money Go?” ....... April 24 
“LLA Caravan Program 1956” ......... July 50 
“LLA’ Work Camps. 1956" a. cow. s vans ss August 11 
“LLA‘s Five-Point Program” ............ October 28 
PUG Mite ce = oc ae Ane ee Laer ae October 44 
“LLA Report at Harrisburg” ............ November 10 
“Lost—One Congregation a Year” 

(Editofial) sco 582 Se ee at ee December 2 
“LLA Work Camp List: 1957"). Oo. ; ce < 5 December 24 


MARRIAGE 


"Mixed Romance'y go:5. ste ad. = March 16 
“Two-Way Street” Clatter ............. June 64 
“Love and Marriage” ............:... July 11 
“Clatter-Reaction” Clatter ............. August 64 


MISSIONS 


“Food” ick ens EE Bae Bes ess January 27 
“Survey of Luther League Missionary 

Projacten:.i 9. S.. ey sae ys 5 > RRM Se January 49 
“Mission Field” . .... éxadoutis inX eet June 27 
“Hony Kong): oe dit o. 2. oven ss oe July 33 
“Foreign Missions—Why?” ............ September 31 
“LLA’s Five-Point Program” ............ October 28 
“LLA Report at Harrisburg” ........... November 10 
Missions «105 04.0% ../\G200. See ae December 14 
“Work ‘Camp* List 1957" 2... ss. kiew ties December 24 


TITLE 


NOUS ony 


it et od 
Se be tO: 20 Os SO 


Pee Re he bs 


MONTH PAGE 
OTHER PEOPLE 

PROGRES fig we cute oe RINE, , January aa 
“Survey of Luther League Missionary 

PEO CIS ER Bee ict ilove ain ok PRE TI Pe January 49 
Ra SOMD OPO OV. 0) ot a x. Fe re vcr tre « ee May 30 
RBIras Withhncl (MUSSION Vd. hs ais Goes June 21 
“They Lead Two Lives” ............... August 20 
PUICOONOGING) (fore hk crea sas ve Cae August 34 
“Future =n’ the’ Bag*2) 5.68 2290 IF September 26 

PARTIES 

OUGMRITY pelea ee ae cae dal nyvls vem January 54 
rIrePERCIWKCOD oe. he kaos vies vs aa February 53 
RolMOMCUP POM. of. - > AMS see oe March 56 
“Sunday Evening Recreation” .......... April 50 
Rromeaweork \Partye fcc dagen dade ode « May 50 
“come as rou Are Partly? °d:.. 22.08) wa.8 June 53 
ASPUTTT LL Jel: Up 2 Juiy 37 
pananaul Party. 36 s.. a...) o.oo base: August 50 
ELEM ORICIOT SPICE tre, xia ih otic’ a) woven s ie see September 52 
er SEREPEMESLITY ae cit SE ccc s crs. <8 «ob eg cosgh si October 52 
PE GRCOROMIG, | PONY cou: 2. 5 uo whee: wenn v erurs November 47 
eLweitmimioht Party”... <<. 5) « aa Or November 53 
ERO WO MIPEIME Sr, 6° she ig boaiie: de 4's Sm wm e MONO December 54 


PLAYS AND SKITS 


“187 Aiea ne eee PAR oy Bh Aiea January 
“Survey of Luther League Missionary 

PCH OCES ek 08 Gots wink. xd 0 Se os Seale oink ee January 
“{\ Drama for Easter Evening” ......... March 
“Partners in Witnessing” 

QRS OUTICCY) 0s. nas tue < eines esto August 
“This Is Your Life, Martin Luther” ....... September 
“"LLA’s Five-Point Program” ........... October 
PLUM BIPMOT  JOSUS. nee Ve ccs ere 8h ss November 


“Fiyingesaucer: Scare“: :).. fused), see November 


19 
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47 


4a 
46 
28 
14 
34 
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TITLE MONTH PAGE 
RECREATION 


—_ 


1. “Lost—a Dream” (Editorial) ........... February 3 
2. “LLA’s Five-Point Program” ............ October 28 
3. “LLA Report at Harrisburg” ........... November 10 
4. “Beaversyet | Work) no inie « cidkencs Sees ee December 36 
SEASONAL 
1. “A Drama for Easter Evening” ......... March 47 
2.4 Youth ‘Sunday "s., c-7.c nh eee August 38 
3. “The Reformers Were Young People” ... September 39 
4. “This Is Your Life, Martin Luther” ....... September 46 
5. “Out of the Shadow” (Christmas) ...... October 20 
6. “The ‘Birth of. Jesus’ oo. eae te a November 14 
72 MME Chstmgs. 1:05 c atras «es a oe December 44 
SIN 
1% “Dragnet oS. a och aw. eee January 19 
2. “Saved—From What? For What?” ...... March 42 
SOCIAL ACTION 
Lz "WorkéGampe. 02.6 cs tegen: Ree . Jonuary 35 
2. “Cheating. ccs. s-cic'- cohen Gres March 27 
3.2 (Gambling)sClatter: So -o0.< «0 yee . March 64 
42 (integration)! Clatieh. 2. a... 20s terie an April 64 
5. “Hong « Kong Some cae ow Ot ore a July 33 
6. “LLA Work Camps 1956” .............. August 11 
7. "Gambling™ wis) ses & aces oe ee August 14 
8. “Out in the Ocean” (Editorial) .......... October 2 
9. “LLA’s Five-Point Program” ............ October 28 
0. “LLA Work Camp List 1957” ........... December 24 
1. “... And Ye Visited Me” (Aged) ........ November 44 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 

1s “Don't:Blow Your Top". ..: 5... 2. ae February 26 
2. “Power Words—the Communion of 

Saints? . oS Fs oe oe oo aaa, slat February 39 
3. *Troubl@G .. ook ease at he ee eee July 22 
4. “Out in the Ocean” (Editorial) .......... October 2 


TITLE MONTH PAGE 
STEWARDSHIP 


PaO WOOSNIC Li Ons uf) cs FIR we wee Ors November 36 
Se OW COSINE TL shale cits ese erent sees November 42 
SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
1. “LLA Caravan Program 1956” ......... July 50 
2 tLAe Work, Camps 1956" oe on... ae os August 11 
Se otLeevork Camp) List 1957" oo... ss: December 24 
nae momvers ct. Work jai is | casas ee ee ee December 36 
ULCA 
1. “LLA Report at Harrisburg” ........... November 10 
2aese ULCA Convention’ Soo... se December 32 
VOCATIONS 
1. “Where to From Here?” ............... April 16 
2. “This Afternoon I'll Be a Pastor” ........ April 21 
Bom ING Diciy. JOb a wena ns cs ss April 31 
4. “Selecting Your Career” .............. May 36 
Rs BSE ge A oe Oe er May 46 
GrcamnesGaa 8h. game, os aes. p sccse eee oars June 35 
Pig eTRINULIGNS COS: a. Sates. Hn ee November 27 


WORSHIP 


1. “Service of Worship” (topic) ........... July 19 
Paacre-Coroing S@rvice .3. .%inlas «eee ws * November 44 
3. Re-dedication Service ................ December 26 


SNOW 
PARTY 


This party is for Yankees only 


unless it gets real cold in Dixie 


F YOU live in the Deep South, 
you can skip this whole party page 
cause this is not for you. We're plan- 
uing a Snow Party. 

Luther Leagues in the ‘frozen 
North” will want to have sleighing 
narties, toboggan and sledding patties, 
now hikes, ice skating parties, and the 
ike. On the “must” list are warm re- 
teshments, a song fest, and an in- 
ormal devotional service. 

_ Be sure to collect enough toboggans 
ind sleds so all can ride. Make sure 
‘ou have chosen a safe place—no ac- 
idents to mar the fun. If it’s to be 
| sleighing party, watch the costs and 
all attention to safety rules. 


Skipping Sticks 

This game is played by skipping 
ticks over the hard surface of snow, 
s stones are skipped over water. From 
wo to ten players may participate. 
fach player is provided with from 
hree to five small sticks. These may 
e especially whittled or they may be 
ieces of branches. A smooth stick 
hat has some weight to it is best. Sticks 
te notched in sequence: one notch on 
he first, two on the second, three on 
he third ,and so on. 


Players stand on a line and take turns 
n skimming their sticks over the sur- 
ace of the snow, each player throwing 
ne stick at a time. When all players 
ave thrown, the stick that has gone 
arthest scores for the thrower accord- 
ng to the number of notches on it. 
‘or example, if the stick had but one 
otch, it scores one point for the play- 
tr; a three-notched stick will score 
hree points. This should be continued 
ntil all sticks are thrown. The game 
; won by the highest scorer. 


Wolf and Rabbit 


After a fresh snowfall, the snow 
may be trampled down into circular 
and radial paths. At the end of each 
radial path is a rabbit’s nest in which a 
player is safe from the wolf. One wolf 
is the chaser. Players may run only 
on the paths and only one rabbit 
may be in a nest at a time. A rabbit 
tagged before he reaches the nest be- 
comes a wolf. Players may not run 
back to a nest after they have left it. 
Seven players may participate when 
there are four nests—this means that 
two rabbits will always be without 
homes. If more players participate, 
add radial paths and nests (see illus- 
tration). 


Snow Spud 


Players form a large circle and num- 
ber off. The leader calls a number and 
the one having that number runs to 
the center and calls “Spud.” As soon 
as the number is called all players run 
away from the circle, but when “Spud” 
is called, they must stop. The one 
in the center then bees. up a snow- 
ball (previously made) and throws it 
at one of the players. If he hits the 
player, it counts a mark against the 
one who was hit; if he misses it 
counts a mark against the thrower. The 
first player to have three marks against 
him must stand while each player 
throws one snowball at him. 


Letter Mixer 


Prepare as many slips containing a 
letter of the alphabet as are required 
for all the players (omit J, K, Q, V, 
X, Z, and add an extra set of vowels). 
A letter is pinned on each player and 
he is given a blank piece of paper. 
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Four or more players link arms. to form 
a word, come up to the leader of the 


game, and he writes the word on 
each player’s card. Then they disperse 
to form other words. The player hay- 
ing the highest number of words at 
the end of the playing period is the 


winner. 
Snow Snake 


A straight line is formed, players 
placing their hands on the shoulder of 
the person in front of them. The first 
person in line is the head. The last 
person is the tail. At the word “go” 
the head winds around, trying to catch 
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the tail. At no time is.the snake t 
break its body. If it does, it die 
When the head catches the tail, t 

snake dies also. Then a new snake 

formed, the head moving back to t 

tail position and the second person i 
line becoming the head. 


Penny Hike 


Nothing like a nature walk on 
beautiful, snowy, winter night. Ha 
a penny hike. The groups starts o 
(you may have to break down int 
smaller groups) by throwing a penn 
Tails the leaguers head north; hea 
they go south. Each time they co 
to a corner, they again throw the coi 
to decide which way to go. Don’t g 
lost! 


Sled Tag 

This is a new version of wood tag 
Sleds scattered over the playing are 
are base. A leader tries to catch anothe 
player as in any tag game. But at an 
time he wishes, he may shout “sleds 
and players must leave bases for othe 
places of safety. | 


Under the Avalanche 


Two circles face each other, claspin, 
hands over their heads. This forms 
tunnel. The runner is on the outside o 
the circle. As he walks around, he tab 
a person. That person must run th 
same direction inside the tunnel. Th 
object is to see who can return to th 
opening first. 


Robbers and Bloodhounds 


Two groups are used for this game 
The first group, the robbers, mak 
their get-away by running off throug! 
the snow. Give them three to five min 
utes for a good get-away. Then th 
bloodhounds start off to trail them 


Trailing is done by following foot- 
prints. Clever robbers will hide their 
footprints by retracing steps or return- 
ing to one spot and going off in 
another direction. However, if the 
playing area has been used too much 
so that it is impossible to follow foot- 
= the robbers must leave clues 
(such as a piece of wood, a handker- 
chief, etc.) As soon as the blood- 
hounds spot the robbers, the game is 
ended. At no time do individuals leave 
either group to wander off in their own 
way. This is illegal for both robbers 
and bloodhounds. 


In Addition 


_ Other familiar games may be played 
in the snow. “Follow the Leader’, 
“Crack the Whip’, “Dodgeball”, 
“Three Deep”, a “Scavenger Hunt’, 
or ‘Treasure Hunt.” Build two forts 


and have a free-for-all snowball battle. 
Or build snowmen to use as targets 
for throwing snowballs. Need I say 
that you should keep away from win- 
dows and streets where people might 
accidentally get hit by a wild throw ? 

And, of course you'll want refresh- 
ments. Hot chocolate and doughnuts 
will hit the spot. Or have barbecues 
and cokes. If you have the facilities 
you could have a marshmallow roast 
by a fireplace. You may want to have 
some games like ping pong or shuftle- 
board—or one square dance number— 
to get the leaguers warmed up after 
they come inside. 

Probably the group will enjoy sing- 
ing songs and you may find your 
leaguers really receptive for informal 
worship. You could base the service 
on our awareness of God’s great out- 
doors. 


OPEN MINDED 


Son—What do the two words “Pro” and ‘Con” mean? 
Dad—wWell, “Pro” is your own convincing, unanswer- 
able argument, and ‘Con” is the other fellow’s contempt- 


ible drivel. 


Mrs. Smith—Today you’re supposed to take Melvin to 


the zoo. 


Mr. Smith—Not me! If they want him, they can come 


and get him!—Teens. 


He—”I wonder what a bride thinks of when she’s 
strolling up the aisle, to the altar, to the wedding hymn?” 
She—"You said it—Boy—aisle—altar—hymn.”—The 


Call. 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


By Eugene Hoeftman 


Giant 
(Warner Bros.) 

Thirty years (1923 to the present) 
is a long time, and Texas (let’s make 
that all caps, TEXAS) is a place where 
big things happen. Add novelist Edna 
Ferber’s talents and you get a stirring 
story of three decades of American 
family life, complete with as much 
human emotion and changing times as 
you're apt to be able to take in one 
three-hour sitting. 


Rock Hudson, owner of a half-m: 
lion acre cattle ranch, brings hon 
bride Elizabeth Taylor (of Maryland 
Home is an uncongruous mansic 
set in the middle of nowher 
Among those present: hard-luck Jam 
Dean whose fortunes, however, are dt 
to change fantastically . . . oil, ye 
know! Class prejudice and racial di 
crimination are problems, but in th 
end some progress is made again 
these, within the family at least. Wa 
nerColor. 


even problems 
are big in 
Texas 


The Teahouse of the 


August Moon 
(M-G-M) 

East is East and West is West .. . 
at least that’s what Captain Glenn Ford 
finds out when he puts into operation 
a Pentagon Plan for the Okinawan na- 
tives. It’s not that they are uncoopera- 
tive; it’s just that their enthusiasm, as 
spearheaded by one Sakini (Marlon 
Brando), interpreter for the U. S. Oc- 
cupation Forces, always succeeds in 


conflict of cultures 


nawan desires. As for instance when a 
proposed schoolhouse turns into a rest 
and relaxation center! 

At first Glenn holds with the more 
progressive projects, but it’s not long 
before he’s traipsing around in a bath- 
robe and sandals, and watching sun- 
sets, with the rest of them. Captain 
Eddie Albert too! 

Top comedy with an_ interesting 
Oriental flavor. Filmed in cooperation 
with the Daiei Motion Picture Com- 
pany of Japan. CinemaScope and 


converting American ideas into Oki- MetroColor. 
NEXT 
MONTH Ten Commandments—Girl He Left Behind—Toward the Unknown Mt 
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friends confide 


Keim and 
Rogers 
survey 
date bait. 


Teenage Rebel 
(20th Century-Fox) 

No juvenile delinquency pictur 
this, despite the title. Instead a liveh 
comedy drama featuring 3 suburbat 
highschoolers (Betty Lou Keim, War 
ren Berlinger, and Diane Jergens) anc 
the mother (Ginger Rogers) and step 
father (Michael Rennie) of one o! 
them. 

Newly arrived (with a chip on hei 
shoulder) is Betty Lou, child of di 
vorced parents, who is being tem 
porarily shipped to the custody of he 
mother. Despite the most earnest ef. 
forts of Ginger and Mike, fully co 
operated in by a neighbor’s childrer 
of the same age, reaching the girl or 
a level of sympathy and affection seem: 
an impossible task. But then all of « 
sudden barriers are swept away and < 


feeling of belonging comes to the erst- 
while ‘“‘rebel.”’ 

Two likely song numbers in ‘Cool 
It, Baby’ and “Dodie.” Black and 


white CinemaScope. 


The Sharkfighters 
(United Artists) 

During World War II the U. S. 
Navy gives top priority to the search 
for a shark repellent which will save 
‘the lives of fliers downed in Pacific 
waters. Lt. Commander Victor Mature, 
himself victim of a watery experience, 
is sent down to the Isle of Pines scien- 
tific base to speed up the process. 

_, Endless experimentation brings only 


Mature hauls 
in material 
for research 


negative results until they finally hit 
upon a synthetic developed along the 
lines of the fluid of the octopus. But 
the only test that will satisfy the com- 
mander is the human guinea pig one 
... himself. This makes for a thrilling 
climax to an otherwise somewhat docu- 
mentary-type film. With Karen Steele. 
CinemaScope and Technicolor. 


Eugene Hoeftman sees about a 
dozen movies each month and se- 


lects the better ones for review. 


a Taree SOLO 4 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA: jcme THEME 


FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM 
SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Constance 
M. Hallock. New York: Friendship 
Press. 48 Pages. $.50. 
‘“Tremendous!’’ That’s my impres- 

sion of this little book, packed full of 
wonderful ideas that will really add 
life to a program on Southeast Asia. 
Before I had even finished reading the 
book I had decided that it could be 
used in many ways in the program of 
the church—a program on missions in 
all the departments of the Sunday 
school, the Luther League, junior 
chutch, and women of the church. 

I would call this book a must for a 
Luther League or church library. It’s 
the type of book that will change a 
program on Southeast Asia from a dull 
discussion of facts and situations to one 
that is interesting and beneficial as 
everyone learns the customs of people 
separated from us by thousands of 
miles. Learning to eat their foods, sing 
their songs, play their games, dance 
their dances, and listen to their stories 
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helps us to understand these people w 
may have once considered different. 

SISTER GLADYS MOORE 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


YOUTH GUIDE ON SOUTHEAS’ 
ASIA. By Fred Cloud. New York 
Friendship Press. 48 Pages. $.50. 
One world—now! Fred Cloud state 

the fact that (whether we like it o 

not) we live in the same one work 

with millions of people who inhabi 

Southeast. Asia. One of the real chal 

lenges of our time is to help thes 

people to know our God. 

Truly this is a mission field with 
great potential. Nearly 181,000,00( 
people, including Filipinos, Indone 
sians, Thais, Malayans, Karens anc 
Chinese, live in this area. These peopl 
profess every religion under the sun— 
Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism 
Islam, Hinduism. There are, however 
relatively few Christians. The Romar 
Catholic Church and many Protestant 
denominations have done some work 
in this field. Lutheran activity, how- 


ever, is listed only in Malaya and the 
Philippines. 
_ Youth Guide on Southeast Asia 
gives detailed outlines for five study 
sessions planned to make young people 
aware of God’s presence and activity 
in and among the people in this area. 
The study sessions are planned in 
fashion which will appeal to teen-age 
groups engaged in mission study. 
SUE CULP 
Albemarle, North Carolina 


DAY AFTER TOMORROW.By Alice 
Hudson Lewis. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 117 Pages. $2.50. 

Day After Tomorrow is an action- 
packed book that any junior high 
young person would find exciting, in- 
formative, but above all junior-high 
experience-centered. 

What makes this book exciting? 
Well, when you find such interesting 
personalities as Ming of Malaya in 
the hands of Red guerrillas, you'll be 
sitting on the edge of your chair. You'll 
also find the adventure-filled life of 
runaway Ah Lin one you will not soon 
forget. 

What makes the book informative ? 
It takes you from Thailand (shades of 
The King and I!) to the islands in the 
South Pacific and introduces you to 
the young people of these countries. 
Through their lives and personalities 
you discover that they are not so differ- 
ent from you and me. 

But the fine Christian atmosphere 
that surrounds every single personality 
introduced is the item that makes this 
book an experience to read—young 
people who are trying to decide what 
to do with their lives. The way in 


which God steps in to help them find 
their answer makes the reading de- 
lightful. 

SISTER BETTY SWINEHART 
Manasquan, New Jersey 


Mission study 


on Malaya 
ORDER FREE AND IN QUANTITY 
from LLA 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


large round block 


Research in the youth field is a 
never-ending process. It is our con- 
scientious conviction that anything in- 
volving young people is worthy of 
consideration. With that in mind, I 
devoted a deserving chunk of my time 
to the recent World Series. I ob- 
served those “youthful Yanks” being 
“Yogied” into the World’s Champion- 
ship. 

Dating that research period, my 
better-half also granted me the special 
privilege of combining baseballing re- 
search with baby-sitting research for 
our younger child. 

This particular daughter—nineteen 
months of age—was too active for the 
real business at hand. Hardly had her 
mother closed the front door before 
her thoughtful father went over to the 
toy closet—in which her older sister's 
toys ate stored—and opened the door 
and invited her to take over! 

For the next ten minutes she was 
as quiet as two teenagers on a date. 
She was playing with her older sister's 
“postal station” —a child’s size corner 
mailbox. In such a postal station you 
mail blocks instead of letters. There 
are four types of blocks and each type 
of block is made to fit its correspond- 
ing slot. 

The unfortunate feature about her 
block mailing was that she limited it 
to just one type of block—the large 
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round. There she sat. Highly elated, 
mailing three round blocks; then, 
reaching to the back door of the box, 
she would pull them out, and re-mail 
them again. 

I must admit, I was disappointed: 
that her mailing process program v_ 
just 25% completed. 

In transferring these thoughts to the 
Luther League of America’s postal sta- 
tion, we are forced to conclude that 
so often, only about 25% of the total 
program is completed. In a way, we 
are limited to mailing “the large 
round blocks.” 


1. A good example is the “Model 
Constitution for Congregational Luther 
Leagues. It’s workable; it’s available. 
It’s in printed form, and free of 
charge. Bt we are limited to the mail- 
ing of it from our office. The congre- 
gation must carry it from there. 

2. A second example: the publica- 
tions—LUTHER LIFE and HIGH 
IDEALS. They will stack up acceptably 
with any similarly prepared Protestant 
materials. However, only the first 
phase of their usefulness is completed 
when the publications are shipped 
from the publisher’s mailing depart- 
ment. 

3. Another example is Caravan- 
ning. So far, this program has been 
“mailed’”” to more than 1,000 ULCA 
congregations in the personages of 
three or four trained and teamed-to- 
gether Luther Leaguers—That’s just 
about 25% of the ULCA’s congrega- 
tional family. And so it goes. . . 


(This is a portion of Executive Sec- 
retary Conrad's remarks to the recent 
convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, Oct. 10-17, Har- 
risburg, Pa.) 


